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cared little for O'Donnell's verses, but
he saw in the Southwark Literary Club,
which was ceasing to function, the nucleus
for a society that might do for Irish letters
what the Rhymers' Club was doing for the
young British poets in London. Accord-
ingly in 189,1 he invited the Committee
to meet at his father's house in Bedford
Square, and out of that meeting grew The
Irish Literary Society. Yeats induced
Rolleston and his father-in-law, Stopford
Brooke, and others to throw themselves
into its work, and the society was joined
by most of the Irish authors and journal-
ists then living in London.

A few months later Yeats is in Ireland
founding there The Irish National Liter-
ary Society, "and affiliating it with cer-
tain Young Ireland Societies in country
towns which seemed anxious to accept its
leadership/' He is writing from the new
National Library, and, no doubt remem-
bering his father's injunction never to
study anything with a practical end in
view, he is dismayed by the sight of read-
ers for only what may be turned into
pounds and shillings. And then, in this